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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued from p 227.) 

In the spring of 4777, David Sands com- 
menced a journcy in New England and parts 
adjacent, wuich occupied him two years and 
seven months; he travelled much in the wil- 
derness country, where at times there was 
scarcely a track fora horse, so that they carried 


an axe to clear the way, and frequently were | 


obliged to travel on foot, enduring great hard- 
ships: and being during the period of the Rev- 
vlutionary war, he had many trials to pass 
through, both in his journeys, and on account 
of his family. The following account of this 
arduous juurney is from his Journal :-— 
Having a coucern to pay a religious visit to 
Friends in New England, Rhode Island, Nan- 
tucket, Newport, and as far eastward as way 
might open, and this concern being united with 


by the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings of 


Friends to which I belonged, held at Nine 
Partners, in the 4th mo 1777, I left my home 
and proceded to Nine Partners, where my be- 
loved friend Aaron Lancaster lived, who united 
ia my coocern. Alter attending a solemn meet 
ing, where much labor was bestowed, and many 
lively and cheering testimonies borne by our 
many beloved and truly dedicated friends, to the 
cause we were engaged in, we enjoyed the re- 
ward promised by our holy Redeemer to his de- 
voted and redeemed children, who are made 
willing to give up all ; to whom be ascribed glory 
and honor forever and evermore. 


LE 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTIL 25, 1864. 
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We commenced our journey, taking many 
| Meetings in our way, which were attended many 
times with much comfort and encouragement 
ito seeking minds; likewise appointed meetings, 
| some of which were attended with close and 
| proving feelings, being a time of great confu- 
;siou and wars in mavy parts of tie country, 
jand yet we were evabled to pass quietly through, 
until we reached Nantucket, where we were 
kindly received by our fricnds. We proceeded 
| to visit all the families of Friends on the Island, 
io which service we were often bowed in thank- 
fulncss of heart to our great and good Master, 
who made our way more easy than we could 
ie expected, and our service appeared truly 
acceptable to many exercised minds. We had 
also much service among o:her socicties, 
| taeongh all of which we were kindly received, 
land great sympathy and unity with our labors 
| was expressed by many of our brethren and sis- 
jters. We spent a considerable time with m 
|much beloved friend aud brother in the truth, 
| Wm. Retch, whose kindness, aud that of his 
affectionate family, was truly acceptable. After 
| this visit, we left Nantucket, and went to New- 
port, where we attended the weck-day meeting, 
and after it visited several families of Friends, 
and continued in that service until first day,when 
we visited Portsmouth and Newport meetioge, 
and attended their meetings fur worship and 
discipline for several days past. The Lord of 
the universe has been pleased to own the labor 
of his poor servants; it has been aa bread to 
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my soul in this trying season. whereby I have 
been enabled to go forward. I have had in the 
course of this visit to observe the wonderful 
dealings of our Heavenly Father, aud found 
by experience the necessity of depending on 
him from day to day, to point out the way und 
open the hearts of the pe ple to receive the 
word of life. Ihave found peace to follow 
resignation and patience, whieh, when attained 
fully compensates for the trying exercises we 
pass throuzh. 

We attended a funeral, and appoirted a 
meeting that afternoon, amongst the inhabi- 
tants wud soldiers, which was a favored oppor- 
tunity, and cause of refreshment to sowie ; 
after which I felt much strengthened both in 
body aud mind. We were also at the burial 
of Anna Mitehel,a worthy Friend and el 
der. which was a solemn opportunity, aod sev- 
eral living testimonies were borne. We now 
took leave of our friends in Newport, in great 
nearness and tender love; many of us were 
made to be of one heart and oné mind, and 
the tendering power of Divine love was over 
us. We parted under a sense of divine geod- 
ness, his protecting arm having been visibly 
made bare amongst us. Llaving the company of 
a nuwber of friends, we came to Portsmouth, 
and ludved with Isaac Lawton. The next day 
took leave of Friends on that island; several 
frieuds from Newport and Portsmouth accom- 
panied us us far as the guard would permit. 

The various exercires 1 have had to pass 
through since being on this island, have bien 
tryiny to me, and I have had sometimes to be- 
lieve my will was almost subjected to the will 
of my Heavenly Father, who has led me 
through the water and tried me in the deeps, 
also through the fire, that he might purge me 
from the dross, and “take away the tin.” 
Nevertheless, he has never forsaken me, nor 
taken his spirit from me: he has made a way 
when there was no way, and has been on the 
tight hand and on the left, as a wall; and has 
caused a language to be sounded, saying, “* Do 
my servants no harm,” and may my soul praise 
His great and glorious name, while I have a 
being, who is worthy of praise from the whole 
creation forever and forever more. He has 
been a sanctuary to my soul, and preserved me 
from the hands of the ungodly. Oh! that men 
would praise his name. 

lIuving parted with our friends, we were 
conducted down to the ferry by several officers, 
with a flag and drum. Here my mind seemed 
at times to be shut up. The officers of the 
provincial received us very kindly and with 
much respect. One, who was a major, con- 
ducted us to the house of our friend, the 
widow Barker of Tiverton, where we were 
kindly received. We attended their first-day 
meeting, and had renewed cause to acknowledge 


the Lord’s kiudness in this trying visit, and 
in Opening the hearts of many to receive us, 
even amongst the suldiers and officers un both 
sides, and 1 may say, “It is the Lord's doing, 
and it is marvellous iu my eyes,” to bc hold the 
goodness of our Heavenly Father. 

On first day, we were at Tiverton meeting, 
where came many ¢ffieers and soldiers, and 
through the goodness of our kind Master, we 
had a good meeting, truth appeared to be over 
all, and the Lord’s name was mugn‘fied in the 
hearts of a remnant that day. ‘The cfficers 
and scldiers behaved very solidly. and we 
parted friendly. My wind sccmed teu be led 
into a near sympathy with them, under their 
tried situation. 

After this, we travelled xs way opened, ex- 
periencing many close and trying seasons, and 
at times had to acknowledge way was made for 
us, beyond what we could, in our own strength, 
have had any right to expect. But blessed and 
praised be His holy name, in thar. he never left 
his obedient servauts, but strengthened them 
to do his holy will, We had many meetings, 
although passing throngh a wilderness country. 
I trust they were to the encourazement of 
many seeking min.Js. We were invited to the 
house of a justice of the peace, whose name 
was Remington H«bby ; he received us kindly, 
nnd we had two meetings at his houve, one on 
First-day, where were many of the tuwn’s peo- 
ple, (this place is called Vas-alborough, on 
Kennebec river;) and another in the evening 
ata Friend’s hvuse. These meetings were 
much to my comfort, feeling the overshadowing 
of our divine Master to be round about us. We 
next proceeded up the river for two days, 
throuzh great fatigue and suffering, having to 
travel part of the way on foot toa Friend’s 
house, who received us kindly, there being no 
other Friends within forty five miles. Iere 
we had a meeting amongst a poor people, 
newly settled, but to our mutual satisfaction 
and comfort, witnessing the divine presence to 
be underneath for our support. Next day we 
left them and came down the 1iver in a bat- 
teau; Joseph Craggan accompanied us, and 
was very kind. We crossed a river called Sev- 
ersticook, and lodged with William Richardson, 
and had two meetings, they manifesting their 
love by their kindness. Afier meeting with 
meny trials and difficulties in gettiog along, 
we left the country westward, taking leave of 
many friendly people, and reached Royals 
Town, and had a meeting amongst them, 
wherein truth seemed to be over all. From 
thence to Falmouth, and then to Windham, 
where is a small meeting of Friends, the fami- 
lies of which we visited. Thence back to the 
Monthly Meeting of Falmouth, and westward to 
Berwick, where, with my dear companion, 
Aaron Lancaster, we attended one meeting, 
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and feeling under an exercise to return back,| Under this head, let it be remarked in the 
J laid it before several weighty Frieuds. They] outset, that we may learn a useful lesson from 
having unity therewith, I parted with my]other religious organ-zations, who bave mani- 
dear friends, and joived in company with Ehi- | fested much more enterprise than ourselves in 
jah Jenkius, anda young man from Falmouth,] this direction. They have their fomily news- 
Jolu Winslow, and visited divers places, viz. | papers, their periodicals for children, their 
Royals Town, Margyiony, New Meadows, a} magazines, their tract societies, their Sunday- 
lace ¢ Hed the Reach ; the inhabitants of the | school unions, their book sssociations, their 
a two places seem to be much dissatisfied | educatioval establishments, ete, all of which 
with their priest, and some convince. ment ap- | are liberally sustained. May we, too, not have 
eared amongst them. From thence we crossed | some, at least, of these appliances, as well as 
ie bee river, aud went to Easton river,, they? True, there area few devoted friends to 
where we lodged, and next morning crossed: the cause of progress, who have been laboring 
Kenuebee river on the ice, and bad a meeting for years to supply useful reading mutter 
at Swan Island. Having been much shut up through the medium of this periodical, the 
at times since being on this island, (God opens | Intelligencer, and a limited book and tract as- 
and shuts as he pleases,) I experienced this ; sociation ; but they have forsome reason lacked 
day's service greatly to enlarge my heart, by ! sufficient encouragement to make their eff rts 
removing the cloud that has at times covered , widely felt throughout the length and breadth 
my mind, and have cause to rejoice and bless of the Society. Their disinterested labors do 
Him who is my strength, my fortress, and my ; not seem to have met with that hearty response 
Gud; praised be his name for ever and ever.'in the way of pecuniary support, which they 
I continued visiting many families of Friends have a right to expect at the hands of their 
and others, attended the funeral of a Friend fellow members; aud it may as well be here con- 
on FVirst-day, and trust I may say the Lord fessed, that the leading motive which prompted 
owued my service, and enlarged my wind on the writing of these articles, is an earnest 
different subjects, much to the satisfaction of desire to contribute something toward awaken- 
many; and | believe some have been reached ing a wore lively and substantiul interest iu be- 
so far as to desire to turn to Christ Jesus their half of these important enterprises. There is 
free teacher; aud I may say L have renewed certainly wealth enough in the Suciety, aud it 
cause to praise his worthy name; the mecting is believed that there is also public spirit 
was very large, sulid, and quiet, tothe honor of enough, if properly directed, to do all that is 
Him who is God over all, blessed and praised needed to make our literature what it should 
be his worthy name. We then had aselect be. If this convictiun be well founded, all 
meeting with Friends, wherein my mind was that should be necessary, is to point out the 
much vpened, and the state of society closely way in which Friends may the most readily 
spokeu te, which was a great relief, and a time lend a helping hand to the good work, and it 
of refreshment to the upright-hearted ; the , will be done. 
ower of truth appeared to cover the assembly| In the judgment of the writer, the first step 
in a remarkable manuer. Wonderful are the in the right direction, is to greatly enlarge the 
dealings of the Almighty, who alone opens the : Inte!ligencer, and make it to the family circle of 
hearts of mankind to receive the word of life ;! each househuld, the vehicle of sound, reliabie 
many and various’are his ways and dealings | information upon all subjects which are of com- 
with his creature man, to bring him to a sense | mon interest to the Socicty, as well as a means 
of his duty. of estublishing in the minds of the young a 
correct standard of moral und religious action, 
and of sound literary taste. ‘Thus we may 
succeed to a considerable extent, in suppressing 
among us, the mass of light, trashy, hurtful 


(To be continued.) 
sssiceacecticnlintilld iapiinccnnnctg 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ LITERATURE —NO. III. 
(Continued from page 250.) 


To numbers one and two of this series of ar- 
ticles, some views were presented,—first, as to 
the importance of a distinctive, progressive lite- 
rature for our society ; secondly, as to the inad- 
equacy of our present reading matter to meet 
the needs of the times; and thirdly, as to the 
subject matter and other characteristics, essential 
to the staudard literature which is claimed to 
be a desideratum. Inthe present number, it 
is proposed to submit a few reflections upon 
the m:ans which may be advantageously em- 
ployed to supply to our members the enlarged 
literary facilities needed. 


wre 


reading which forms the staple of tie popular 
periodical literature of the day. But this can- 
not be accomplished, without extending the 
subscription list far beyond its present limits ; 
for such an enlargement of the paper would 
greatly enhance the expense of its publication, 
including the support of a competent person, 
whose whole time mast be devoted to the busi- 
ness of its management; and it must,in the 
nature of the case, be self sustaining,—at least, 
after it shall have been permanently established. 
Let each one, then, who is capable of apprecia- 
ting the importance of this step, and there are 
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doubtless few who are not, constitute himself} But the number of writers who are able, to 
an active agent in its promotion, not only as a{ make such sacrifices must always be small; 
solicitor of additional subscriptions, but also as] for, as a general rule, those who are the most 
a contributor of something useful to the columus | zealous laborers in the Lord s vineyard, are the 
of the paper. least likely to be overburdened with worldly 
In addition to the present limited scope of| goods. Could it be announced, that such an 
the Intelligencer, if the suggested enlarzement | association existed, with the requisite funds in 
could be effected, it might be made, in the | its possession for the publishing of any appro- 
fullest sense, the organ of the educational in-] priate book or tract without risk to the author, 
terests of the Society, and the active pro-|and for purchasing manuscripts from such as 
moter of all the humanitarian enterprises which | could not afford to devote the necessary time 
Friends feel it to be their peculiar mission | for their preparation, gratuitously, there is litile 
to foster. It might also, as the medium of ap-| doubt that very many excellent writers would 
propriate notices and reviews of standard works | be induced to take up their pens, who now per- 
on science aud geveral literature, be made a] mit their talents to remain buried, fur want of 
reliable guide to many Friends who are located | proper encour:gement. 
in regions remote from the great lit rary cen-| Within the past year, a highly esteemed 
ters of the country, in the selection of appro-| member of our Scciecty, residing at Richmond, 
priate works for their libraries, And to that| Indiana, Robert Morrison, erected and stocked 
very large class of our members who are en-| with bouks at his own cost,a handsome and 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, it could be made | commodious library building, for tlie free and 
the vehicle of much valuable information, as| perpetual use of his fellow citizens. For this 
well as of the interchange of views.up:n matters| object, aud the ineruse of the library 
pertaining to their calling. There and many | frum time to time, he donated the muniticent 
other invaluable results, too obvious to need | sum of thirty thousand dollars. Are there none 
mention, wight te attained, if Fricnds could , to imitate this noble example, by establishing a 
but be induced, one and all, to lend their aid | liberal fund for the purpose of sustaining a pub- 
in the carrying out of such a suggestion which | lishing association among us? 


must recemmend itself to each, upon a mo Finally, the Seciety’s collece which is soon 
ment’s reflection. May we not hope to see it; to be organized, can be made subservient, in a 
accomplished ? high degree, to the advancement of the cause 


As an auxiliary to the family paper. con- | which forims the topic of these communications. 
ducted as above suggested, the establishment | By the employment of a jadicious system of 
of a monthly or quarterly magazine, which ; education, adapted to a properly balanced de- 
might be made the repository of such of the | velopement of all the faculties of its students, 
more extended articles of general interest as|the literary standard of our Society mey be 
it is found desirable to preserve in a permanent! greatl; elevated through the ageney of the 
form, would be the next important step to claim | institution named. It is earnestly hoped, there- 
our attention. This could also be made self-| fore, that the Friends entrusted with the im- 
sustaining, with the right kind of effurt. mediate direction of this great enterprise may 

Again, an effectively organized and sustained | be impressed with such a sense of their respon- 
association for the publication of Friends’ books, | sibilities, as will enable them to labor faithful- 
is an indispensable means for the building up; ly for the accomplishment of its important 
of a standard literature for our Society. As has | mission. 
been hitherto stated, something has already} The writer is among those who are firm in 
been done in this direction ; but the promorers| the conviction, that the present era in the 
of the enterprise need help in their laudable! world’s history is one which calls loudly upon 
undertaking. Unlike the paper and magazine, | the Society of Friends to enter with renewed 
it cannot be expected to fulfil its mission with- | strength upon the work ofdi-seminating heavenly 
out liberal contributions from those who have | doctrines revealed tu its teachers, whese benign 
to spare from their abundance. Its design is, | influences are at variance with the strife and 
or should be, to do what cannot be done to any bloodshed surrounding us on allsides. Hence 
great extent by individual enterprise, viz: to | he has ventured, in this and the preceding 
publish books and tracts, setting forth the communications, to throw out a few sugvestions, 
religious views and testimonies of the Society | which he fondly hopes may receive the serious 
of Friends, and furnish the same to purchasers | consideration of some reflecting minds, and 
at the mere cost of publication, or gratuitously | cull out responses from those who are better 
to those who are unable to pay for them.j able than himself to do justice to the subject 
Hitherto, such books have been mostly publish-| which he has eudeavored to present. 
ed at the expense of their authors; and as the 
demand for them is comparitively limited, this W. H.C. 
has been done at some pecuniary sacrifice.} Indianapolis, 5th mo. 80, 1864. 
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Were the sky always without a cloul,and} But what a great and fearful gulf there is be- 
the ocean without a ripple, the believer would | tween this life, and the cold, heartless, selfish 
not know so well the God with whom he has| life of the merely natural man! There is no- 
to du; for alas! we know how prone the heart | thing more humiliating, nothing more sad and 
is to mistake the peace of circumstances for the | discouraging, to those in whose hearts the 
peace of God. When everything is going on | work of regeneration has commenced, than the 
smoothly and pleasantly, our property safe, our | wide and mournful contrast which they cannot 
busivess prosperous, our children and servants | fail to observe between the selfish life of the 
carrying themselves agreeably, our residence | natural man—their own life as yet—and that 
comfortable, our health excellent, everything in | tru'y human or angelic life disclosed in the 
short, just to our mind, how apt we are to mis- | heavenly sense of the divine Word. * * * 
take the peace that reposes upon such circum-|In the family, in the shop, in the counting- 
stances, for the peace which flows from the | house, and in all our private and public walks ; 
realized presence of Christ. to see how little of the life of the divine human- 

The Lord knows this, and therefore He|ity there is within us; how seldom we act from 
comes in, in one way or another, and stirs up | a genuine and disinterested love of others ; how 
the nest ; that is, if we are found nestling in| eagerly we clutch at whatever we imagine will 


circumstances, instead of Himself. be for our advantage; how much more ready 
—_—_—— we are to go out of our way to gratify some 

St ae: any Eee . | selfish feeling, than to bestow a blessing or do 
SPIRITUAL LIFE, AND THE LAW OF ITS _ | some neighborly act ; when those of us, [ say, 
GROWTH. upon whose souls has dawned something of 


I apprehend that Christians do not differ | that crystal light of the upper realms, observe 
much as to the nature and quality of spiritual | this contrast between our own life and the life 
life. However they may differ in respect tojof heaven, it makes us very sad. Or, if it do 
the surest and spvediest mode of acquiring it,| not, the case is sadder still. Sometimes we 
there will be found to exist a pretty general | feel almost like sinking in despair. Our out- 
and close agreement as to the real nature of | ward life, perhaps, is all fair enough,—beautiful 
this life, what it is, and how it manifests it-|as a whited sepulchre. But this alone dues not 
self. No one possessing any just appreciation | satisfy. We long for the free, spontaneous 
of Christianity, or who has ever hid any ex-| movements of God's spirit within. We long 
gga knowledge of Christ’s redeeming | for the up-wellmg in our hearts of a deeper, 
Jove, would think of calling a merely self-| warmer, purer love. We lovg for life more 
ish, sensual, worldly man, spiritual. All}akin to that which the angels evjoy,—a life 
agree that the carnal and selfish life of the| that centres not in self, but pours itself forth 
natural man is not spiritual life: it is mere | like the beams of the unwearied sun, to cheer 
animal life. Nor is the life of the intellect,{and gladden all around. We long for this 
however healthy and active, spiritual life ; fur | heavenly life; and still it does not come. We 
there is many a man, of vast intellectual pow- | pray for it; aud still the old, hard, selfish life 
ers and attainments, who knows not what true | clings to us, and follows us like a shadow. 
spiritual life means. No man knows what itis,| It becomes, then, the grest and paramount 
who has not, to some extent, denied himself} question which every Christian should settle 
for the Lord’s sake, and learned to live fur] clearly in his own mind, How is this true spirit- 
others. ual life, this life of disinterested neighborly 
_ Spiritual life, then, is heavenly life,—the | love, to be secured ? What are the conditions 
life of God in the soul of man ; the life of that] required for its development and growth ? for 
genu ue, unselfish love, which seeketh not its | we way be sure that this life, like every other, 
own, but the good of others. It is the activity | has its conditions of development, its law of 
of a will whose ruling purpose at all times is| growth. How is it, then, that the heart renew- 
to glorify Gud by acts designed and calculated | ing and soul-invigorating spirit of Christ (who 
to biess mankind. It is lite, therefore, which, | is our true life) comes down to the plane of 
wherever it exists, is perpetaslly outworking | conscious perception, or to what Swedenborg 
itvell’ iv all sweet and yentle charities, in all | calls the natural degree of our minds, and dif- 
disinterested and neighborly acts, in all helpful | fuses itself throughout that degree, imparti: g 
and iuspiring words, in all nxble and mauly|to all the faculties a life unknown before, 
deeds. Such is t:ue spiritual life, and such the | kindling in the heart new emotions, and caus- 
mode of its manifestation. It is of the same}ing it to throb with a new and divive life? 
nature, precisely, as the life which the angels | What is the condition upon which this life of 
in heaven enjoy ; and therefore it manifests it-|God descends into us from heaven, and be- 
self in the same ways us theirs. It is the truly |} comes owr lite? I answer, Willing and Christ- 
huwan life ; and there is no other kind of life | dhe service. 
that is properly human. ° How is it that we learn to love our heavenly 
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Father? Is it not by first compelling ourselves 
to do the ¥ather’s will? For Jove to God is 
not, as some have supposed, a natural product 
of the human heart. However it may have 
been in the infancy of our race, we know that 
this love does not now spring up and grow 
spontaneously. If it did, what need were there 
of all that striving and self-denial and cross- 
bearing and inward warfare which the gospel 
enjoins? But it comes just in the degree 
that we religiously strive to keep the command- 
ments, or seek to serve God by doing his will. 
The more faithfully we serve him, though the 
cervice st first be rendered through stern self: 
compulsion, the more ardeatly do we come to 
love him : and, at last, we find in his service 
our true freedom, our purest and sweetest de 
light ; for it is always delightful to serve one 
whom we sincerely love. 

And since it is by voluntarily serving God 
that we learn truly to love him, so it is by 
serving the neighbor that our hearts become 
filkd with true neighborly love. Yes: it is 
through ministry and service alune, through 
willing devotion to the good of the neighbor, 
or-to works of manifest use to society, that He 
who is our true life, and whom the Scripture 
calls “the bread of God,” comes down to us 
aud ip us, and imparts to our cold and torpid 
souls the quickening life of heaven. The Son 
of man came not—he never comes—to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life » ransom for many. 

Observe that mother with a sickly, deformed. 
and helpless child. For many long years, her 
life has been devoted to ministering to its 
hourly wants. She has soothed and cheered it 
by day, and watched over it with unwearied 
patience through more than half the weary 
nights. It is peevish and fretful,—not half 
80 sweet in temper or comely in aspect as 
either of her other children. But let that 
poor helpless creature be suddenly taken from 
her, and her heart bleeds more freely than 
it would at the loss of any other child. She 
now finds that she loved that little sickly lamb 
more than any other in the flock. And why 
did she love it most? Because she had watch 
ed and tended and served it most. Ah! here 
is the grand secret. Her devoted and willing| make it otherwise. He will change your un- 
tervice is what unlocked and kept op: n within, happy state. He will take away the feelings 
her the gates of heaven, and let in so much of you deplore, ‘and give you those for which 
God’s own life into her heart. you yearn. Begin, then, by endeavoring 

This is a familiar illustration of a grand and}'o make your wite as happy as you can. 
mowentvus truth; which is, that neighborly; Seek to perform all your duties as a hus- 
love comes through the performauce of neigh-| band with religious fidelity. A tender plant 
borly acts, or voluntary efforts to serve the | your wife may be, and in need of tender nurse 
neighbor. This is the sole and God-appointed | ing; sweetly blossuming in the sunshine, but 
condition. And we might as well expect that| quickly nipped by the frost. First, take care 
the eye will brighten or the lin.bs strengthen | that no look or word or act of yours shall need- 
without exercise, as that t:ue spiritual lite, the} lessly wound her feelings. 























condition. Yearning and longing and praying 
are, indeed, important,—s»re needful ; but these 
alone will not bring this life. any wore than 
they will bring the glow of health into the 
cheek, or strength and vigor into the limbs. 
Living. acting, doing.—this is the law. the 
fixed and unaltrable condition, of growth in 
either case. 

You long for the bread of God to come down 
from heaven, and give you life such as the 
angels enjoy. You long for a warmer, tender- 
er, more unselfi-h. and sympathetic heart, for 
more of true neighborly love. You yearn for 
it and pray for it? Then go out of yourself, 
and try to live for others. Try to do some- 
thing to dissipate the darkness, to lessen the 
burdens, to alleviate the serrows, to multiply 
the joys, to smooth the rugged pathway of 
some neighbor. Try to extract some ravkling 
thorn, or to pour a little oil and wine into s:me 
bruised and wounded soul. Seek out some 
friendless and needy object on whom to bestow 
your sympathy, your generosity, your offices of 
kindness. And you need not go far: such ob- 
jects exist in scores all around you,—oljects 
needing sympathy and comfort, if not material 
aid. Do this, and see how your cold and hard- 
hearted selfishness will begin to diminish, and 
your neighbor'y love to increase! See how 
the windows of heaven will be opened within 
you, and your before waste and barren soul be- 
gin to be flooded with the gracious outpourings 
of love from on high! It is the outgoings of 


bless, that cause the plentiful incomings of the 
divine luve and mercy, agreeable to that divine 
declaration, “Give, and it shall be given unto 
you.” 

You are a husband, and you do not love 
your wife as you ought. You care little or no- 
thing for her; and her lone and trembling 
heart withers under the cold blight of your in- 
difference and neglect. You know it is 80; 
yet you earnestly wish it was otherwise. You 
mourn over your cold, indifferent, unloving 
state toward ber whom you have taken for the 
partner of your bosom. You pray God that it 
were otherwise? Well, friend, you have only 
to comply with God's conditivns, and he will 


It she has faults, 


life of heaven, will be given us upou any other|(und who on earth is without them?) never 


our own thoughts and feelings, with intent to. 
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blazon them abroad, never allude to them in 
the presence of others ; for this will only grieve 
and discourige her: but geutly point them out 
in private, and help her, with long and tender 
and patient forbearance, to overcome them. 
Next, study how to 8trew her pata with all the 
sweetest flowers youcan. Away with all ob- 
structing thorns, and bring what roses you can 
find. Strive by all kind and gentle offices, by 
warding off svrrows or soothing her under 
them, by saving her all the trouble and fatigue 
you can, by lightening as many of her burdens 
8s you cap, by a thousand little nameless but 
delicate attentions, which your wife would 
prize more than a sceptre or a crown,—strive 
by ways and acts like-these to cheer and en- 
couraze and hold her up, as the sturdy oak 
supports the vine that throws its tendrils lov- 
ingly around it. Do thus, and your heart, 
hitherto so cold and lifeless toward ber whom 
you have swora to love and cherish, will begin 
to throb with new emotions ; and keep on doing 
thus, and, sure as God is good, his love will 
descend into you from heaven, and in due time 
will flood your soul, if not with the pure de- 
lights of conjugal love, at least with the life of 
heaven born charity. 

Similar remarks are applicable to wives, who 
inwardly mourn that they do not love their 
husbands as they ought. The feeling of love 
does uot come in answer to one’s desire, how- 
ever sincere and strung. It is not a thing to 
be secured by mere volition. It comes as the 
consequence—the sweet aod heavenly reward— 
of faithfully and religiously duing our duty. 
This is the way, and the only way, that our 
spiritual life can be developed or strengthened 
and matured. 

And as in the maternal and conjugal, so in 
all the other relations of life. It is by volun- 
tary effurts to serve the neighbor, not from any 
selfish eud, but in obedience to God’s command 
and for the sake of our neighbor's good, that 
the gates of the kingdom are unlocked within 
us, and the soul’s true liie, the life of disinter- 
ested neighborly love, is permitted to flow 
down frou the divine humanity ia copious and 
perennial ~treams. * * * * 

And so it is always. The life of Christ, who 
is the soul’s true and living bread from heaven, 
descends into us, and becomes our life, just in 
the degree that we comply with the conditions 
of its descent. Wheu selfishness has frozen 
up the currents of the soul, and dreary winter 
reigns within ; whea your heart throbs with no 
emotions of love for wife or (riends, or country 
or church; then go out of, and, as it were, 
away from, yourself. Go out. although you go 
cold anil shivering at first. and compel yourself 
to do so ne service tor somebody. Go out, and 
try at least to do something, by word or deed, 
to comiurt, euligiten, streugthen, and save. 












No matter if the service be ever so humble: 
if it be performed for the Master, and with in- 
tent to bless, your soul will not fail of its sure 
reward. For ‘‘ whosoever shall give to driok 
unto one of these little ones a cup of cold 
water only, in the name of a disciple, verily I 
say unto you, He shall in nowise lose his re- 
ward.” Go out, even though you go mourning 
and in sadness, and you shall experience the 
truth of the Psalmist’s sweet words: “‘ He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” Go forth, 
and try to confer some blessing on those around 
you; and the very effort will loosen the icy 
fetters around your heart, and cause the rills of 
spiritual life ere long to play aud dance within 
you. B. F. B. 





J. J. Gurney remarks on the ministry :— 
“I never suffered myself to criticise it, but 
acted on the uniform principle of endeavoring 
to obtain from what I heard, all the edificatioa 
it affurded. This is a principle [ would wa'mly 
recommend to my young friends in the present 
day; for nothing can be more mischievous than 
for learners to tura teachers, and young hearers 
critics. I am persuaded it is often the means 
of drying up the waters of life in the sual; 
and sure I am that an exact method of weigh- 
ing words, and balancing doctrines which we 
hear, is a miserable exchange for tenderness 
of spirit and the dew of heaven.” 





THE VALUE OF SUCCESSIVE GOOD ACTIONS. 


The building value of actions is to be fuund 
in their continuation and repetition. It is 
daily and hourly repetition of winute right 
things, in every part of a man’s nature, that, 
after all, builds him up. Now and then it is 
given to men to do some resplendent thing. 
Aud people are accustomed to measure them- 
selves and others by the report and the briilian- 
cy of single acts, that may have le-s relation 
to their well-being and character thin a thou- 
sand obscure actions which no one notices, and 
the actor least of all, but that, after all, are the 
most important. 

Now anybody can build the model of 
statue; anybody can cut the marble, so fur ag 
the gross, rude form is concerned ; but after 
you have got the head, the arms and the truok, 
you way wake anything of it. It may be a 
Hercules, or Apollo, or Apollyon, according ag 
you go on with it. It is little touchgs va the 
rough shape a:l over the ear, the eye, the fore- 
head, the cheek, the mouth, the chin, that give 
expression to the statue. And men’s charac- 
ters are moulded by the little things that are 
wrought in or upon them to give them streugth 
or beauty, as the case may be. It is nor the 
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blast which throws the block out from the 

uarry that makes the statue; it is not the pon 
Sites strokes which hew and share the block 
that make the statue; it is the little blows that 
are oft repeated, and continued all day long 
and from day to day, that fashion it; and it is 
not, in human life, those great things which 
have sound and report, or which produce ob- 
vious effects, that give character and expres- 
sion, but the multitudinous and oft repeated 
little things, unnoticed and seemingly unim- 
portant. It is not that great justice which a 
man squares himeelf to enact, that makes him 
a just map. It is the habit of thinking jastly 
about your neighbors, and dealing justly with 
them in little as well asin great things; and 
that not only to-day, but to-morrow and all the 
time, whether eeen or unseen. It is the habit 
of loving justice and having an appetite for it, 
for its own sake, this week and next, this year 
‘and next, till it is as much a part of your na- 
ture as the blood in your veins. It is a series 
of little justices that build a man up in integ- 
rity —H. W. Beecher. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 25, 1864. 





Friends wishing to engage as Teachers 
among the Freedmen, will pl-ase send a writ- 
ten application to the Committee on Education, 
eare of Emwor Comly, agent for the Intelli- 
gencer, No. 131, North Seventk Street. 





We furnish our readers with a few hasty 
notes made by one of the Editors during a 
recent visit to the Freedmen in the city of 
Washington and its environs :-— 


“6 What I saw at Washington and the camps 
adjacent in reyard to the Freedmen. 


No regular census has been taken of the 


Freedmen in Washington, but it is estimated 
there are now in the city about twenty thou- 
sand. From 10th to 14th sts., and from L. 
to R. sts., they number five thousand. Be 
tween 10th and 11th sts., and between P. Q 
and R.sts., there are two thousand, and in ali 
parts of the city they may be found in old 
buildings and stables, and on every vacant lot 
where they are suffered to build a shanty. 
The cabins have mostly been built by specula 
tion, and cost three years ago $18.00. They 
are 8 ft. by 10 ft., and 7 ft. high, Very fre- 
quently without a window or any aperture for 


i EE 


purposes of light or ventilation. The first 
year they paid for them 6 dollars a month, the 
second year, 5 dollars, and now six, five or four 
as they can get—mostly four dollars. The 
cabins are built in rows, and have the appear- 
ance of sea-side bathing houses; often with 
only narrow avenues between, some of them 
not more than a yard in width. When the Freed- 
men first come in, they are generally without 
any household articles—not a bed, nor chair, 
nor table—we were in some cabins in which 
there was nothing that could be called furni- 
ture. It is the policy of the government to 
make no provision for them within the city 
limits—not even rations are furnished, so that 
they may be induced to go out to the camps. 
Not many men are to be seen, that is, in pro- 
portion to the number of women and children, 
most of them being in government employ. 

It being Second-day the women were chiefly 
engaged in washing, or had just finished, and 
the wet garments were drying in front of their 
cabins. They wash for the different regiments, 
which are so migratory, that they often depart 
in debt to the poor women, who have difficulty 
in getting their pay, not only from the soldiers, 
bnt from other personsthatemploythem. The 
women, with very few exceptions, were all at 
work, generally washing; and not only they, 
but some of the men, not in government em- 
ploy, who had been cutting wood for persons 
in the district, complained sadly of want of 
justice in their employers. The cabins were 
dirty in the extreme, not one in this location 
presenting even a tolerable appearance of com- 
fort. The moral condition of the people is dis- 
heartening, the atmosphere of that section is 
unfavorable to their healthy development, and 
too many of them falla prey to the vicious 
examples which surround them. It is a prob- 
lem whether much can be done to elevate the 
adult Freedmen while in that situxtion, but 
they greatly need the humanizing influence of 
good and faithful missionaries to infuse a higher 
idea of life into the children, and if possible, 
into the grown people. 


On the location formerly known as Camp 
Barker there are several hundred children 
without avy means of instruction during the 
day ; an evening school is taught by volunteer 
teachers under the supervision of James John- 
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son, who is often the only teacher in attend- {and children—20 men, 82 women, and 34 chil- 
ance: the evening we were there he and one} dren. There are at this time, on this farm, 90 
lady were instructing upwards of fifty scholars | acres in winter grain, 85 in corn, 50 in grass, 
The colored Hospital, under the exclusive |7 in garden, 2} in black-eyed peas, 25 of white 
care of the ‘“ Colored Ladies Aid Association ’”’ | beans, 24 of corn for horses, and 1 acre in po- 
is well ventilated, clean, whitewashed inside | tatoes. 
and out, and appears adapted to meet the need} Since last fall, all the cabins, 15 in number 





of the class it is designed to benefit. A col-| have been built: with four exceptions they 
ored woman from Philadelphia, Snowdon, | are 16 feet by 14 feet, and ample in height. 





is the matron, and only colored nurses and sur- 
geons are employed in the Institution. 


There are upon an average about six persons 
to each house. Should the Freedmen remain 

In the southern part of the city, on what is | here there will be more cabins erected. Gov- 
called the Island, a number of Freed people | ernment has disposed of this farm, and the peo- 
are collected. ple will have to be removed, but this probably 

Camp Todd, five miles west of Washington, | may not occur for two or three years. The 
Emily Hewland, Superintendent and Teacher. | condition of the Freedmen here is very satis- 
There are in this camp 280 persons, two-thirds factory. Their cabins are whitewashed out- 
adult women—most of the men belonging to side and in, and all neatly kept. The peo- 
these families are in 2d District regiment, sta-'ple are clean, tidy, and highly apprecia- 
tioned at Key West, Fa. Those in camp are tive of the improvement in their condition. 
working industriously on the Hunter farm, in | Many of them escaped from severe musters, 
which there are 200 acres under cultivation. | and they manifest a degree of gratitude to those 
Many of the women are also working on the | who have aided them which I have never 


farm. The men receive from $8 to $10, and the | 

women from $f} to $8 per month. The vegeta- 
ble garden belonging to government contains | 
twenty acres. 

There seems a prevalent want in all the | 
camps of a spot of ground to belong to each 
family where they can raise vegetables for them- 
selves and also to give their homes a more at- 
tractive appearance. | 

Camp Wadsworth —Superintendent, Philip 
Fowler—Farmer, E;hraim Plowman.—One | 
hundred and seventy Freedmen—Five hundred 
acres under cultiv.tion, worked by about 60 
persons. Qn this farm some children of only 
elzven years of age are put to daily labor in di- 
rect violation of government regulations, which 
require that they be sent to school till they are ; 
14. The people work 10 ours a day—the 
farm looks well, and it is supposed 30 bushels 
of wheat and 50 bushels of rye will be raised 
tothe acre. The Freedmen oceupy two houses 
three-quarters of a mile apart. There are only 
3 or 4 cabins and 6 acres appropriated to them, 
but the farmer promises to make a different 
arrangement. 

Camp Rucker.—Superintendent, Philip Fow- 
ler; Farmer, Oliver Beesley ; Teacher, Sarah 
aan Cadwallader. Li,hty-six men, women, 


' them. 


i Jiar. 


seen excelled. They are exceedingly attached 
to their teacher and fear lest she should leave 
them. She has labored indefatigably, and in 
a measure successfully, for their elevation, and 
it is their testimony that their condition has 
been greatly improved since she came among 
There is a smaller number at this camp 
than at any other, which gives them a decided 
advantage. The standard of morality is high, 
' and they are well-cared for. 


The people here will not be likely to need 
further supplies from us. The teacher thinks 
when the present supply is exhausted they will 
be self-sustaining, unless an unexpected culam- 
wy should befal them. I had an opportunity 
of witnessing two of these people united in 
marriage, and I never saw a ceremeny of the 
kind conducted with greater dignity or proprie- 
ty. They were married by a colored clergy wan, 
who read the Episcopal service, frequently 
pausing to consider the words before pronoun- 
cing them. We were honored with an invita- 
tion to the supper. The order in which it was 
partaken of by the guests was somewhat pecu- 
First the bride and groom ate «lone, 
then the first bridesmaid aud groomsmen, then 
the second, then their white friends, then 
‘their colored fricnds. 
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Falls Church.—A district in which there 
are about 10 families of Freedmen, and one 
and a half miles from Camp Rucker. A 
teacher is now here who visits and teaches 
them in their cabins, and in the fulfilment of 
this duty travels daily about six miles. Her 
health is failing, and should she leave, they 
will need to be looked after. 

Freedmen’s Village—About 24 miles from 
Georgetown. Two thousand five hundred 
Freedmen. The educational interests of this 
place are in the hands of the American Tract | 
Association. The cabins look clean and com- 
furtable. There are some excellent features 
connected with the arrangements here. I be- 
lieve government desires to make proper pro- 
vision for these people, and Friends can greutly | 
aid them by sending efficient teachers. 

Mas¢n’s Island.—In the Potomac river, op- | 
posite Georgetown. Seven hundred Freedmen ; 
have been sent here to-day from Freedman’s | 
Village. 5 

Alexandria.—This ground is occupied with , 
teachers, and the Freed people appear to be! 
doing as well, if not better than could be ex- | 
pected. There is an old woman in the “ bar- | 
racks’ here, upwards of 100 years of age, and | 
three others, very aged persons, who are con- 
stantly thanking the Lord that they have lived 
to see the fulfilment of their prayers. H. 











Diep, on the 27th of 2d month, 1864, near Moores- 
town, Burlington cou -ty, N. J., of polypus, Josiau 
E. Roesrts, in the 24th year of his age, sou of | 
Stacy B. and Esther Roberts; a member of Chester | 
Moutily Meeting. He bore bis suffering of 6 years | 
with Christian resignation; and at the clos , there 


was a co.usoliog evidence that his eud was juy and 
peace. 





, at the same place, on the 9th of 5th month, 
1864, of rapid consumption, Lypra B. Ropers, in 
the 20th year of her age, daughter ot S.acy 
and is ber Roberts; a member of Uhester Monthly 
Merting. She often expressed a desire to bear ber 
sufferings with patience; and a few days before her 
close, she said, “Ub! bow bappy I have bern: 
having had a foretaste of the j.ys tocome.” Her 
spirit we feel anid believe is at rest in her heavenly 
Fatber’s kingd»sm. 





, hear Toniea, La Salle county, IIl., on the 
29th of 4th month, 1864, of congestion of the liver 
and lungs, WitttaM Lancaster, in the 63d year of 
his age; aw elder and overseer of Clear Creek 
Monthiy Meeting; a useful wember of the Suciety 
of Frieuds, wud a valuable citizen. 





, at Jerusalem, L ng Islind, on the 25th of 
Sth wonth, 1854, Ann M., wife of Adam Eweigh, 
and vangh er of Ardo. Seaman, in the 47th yeur o! 
her wge. Her diseases were of long stunding, and 


of a nature to produce great suffering, which she 
bore with much patience, and quietly passed from 
works to rewards. 


Digp, on the 17th of 6th month, 1864, Estuenr, 
widow of Jonathan Knight, in the 86th year of her 
age; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 17th of 6th month. 1864. Mark Brear, 
in his 79th year; a member of Spruce St. Monthly 
Meeting, formerly of Wilmington. 


, on the 17th of 6th month, 1864, THomas 
Dixxy, of Philad+lphia, formerly a sea captaio, in 
the 77th year of his age. 











Growth in grace will destroy the accusing 
spirit in man: there will be more usefulness 
and less noise: more tenderness of conscience 
and less secrupulosity; there will be more peace, 
more humility: when the full corn is in the ear, 
it bends down because it is full.—Cecd. 





HISTORY OF THE PLUW. 


The first plow is supposed to have been the 
rude branch of a tree, cut so as to have a cleft 
end, the pdint of which, dragged along the 
surface of the ground, scraped a furrow, into 
which seeds were thrown. It soon occurred 
to the husbandman that he might relieve his 
own labor by yoking an animal to the long arm 
of this priwitive instrument; then arose the 
necessity for a handle, affixed to the back, so 
that the plow might be guided. “The strength 
of the animal soon wore away or broke the 


| cleft of the brauch, and this necessity gave rise 


to the invention of means fur attaching move- 
able shares, first of wood, next of stone, copper, 
or iron, worked to a shape adapted to the cut 
ting of furrows, so as to avoid the excessive 
labor arising from the pluwian’s having to 
lean upon the plow with all his weight to press 
it into the earth. Just such an implement as 
these conjectures indicate was used by the 


‘Saxons. Some of the facts connected with the 


history of the plow are almost incredible. In 
Ireland there once prevailed a custom of 
“ plowing by the horse’s tail.” The draught- 
pole was lashed to the tail of the horse, and, 
us no harness was employed, two men were 
necessary, one to guide and press upon the 
plow, the other to direc: the horse, which he 
did by walking backwards before the miserable 
unimal, and beating it on the head on either 
side, according to the direction required. This 
custom prevailed for a considerable time, in 
spite of a law which was passed in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, imposing 
severe penalties upon persons fuund guilty of 
‘plowing by the horse's tail,” as in the act 
mentioned and described. From Caesar Otwa’s 
*- Sketches in Erris and Tyrawley,” it appears 
that the barbarous practice linvered in the re- 
wote west of Ireland as late as the year 1840! 
And from a paper “ Ou the breed of Llorses in 
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Scotland in the Ancient Times,” printed in 
the first volume of the Transactions of the So 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland, we find in 
that country as late as the year 1792.—Dela- 
ware Cuurty Republican. 





“ How many who have deemed themselves 
antagenists, will smile hereafter, wher they 
look back upon the world’s wide harvest-field. 
and perceive that in unconscious brotherhond. 
they were helping to bind the self same sheaf.” 


—IJiawthorne. 
—— re 


LOVE US AT HOME. 


Ah, yes! we ean bear the day’s burden and heat, 
The Gust »nd rude jo tlings we find in the street; 
And cenenring whispers that float till they meet 
The ears th: y were never int+nded to greet, 

If they love us sinc+rely at home. 


We con bear br the crowd to be hurried along, 

Down-trodden, supplanted, oppressed by the strong: 

We can hear even lasting and us provoked wrong, 

If our hearts through it ali can ct ant truly the song, 
Oh, they love us mogt dearly at home. 


We can bear a wild storm, be it snow, hail or rain; 
Reavy losses, instead «f the long'o: ked for gain: 
Upbraidirg: and shadows that creep round onr name, 
And threaten its brightness to hide or to stain, 

If they love us sinc+rely at home. 


Oh, love us at home! For this treasure we plead. 
With all else, this withheld, we are poor, pvor, in- 
deed ! 
Take all, but leave this, and with voices agreed, 
We will sing with glad heart-~, whatever our need, 
‘They still love us, they love us at home.” 


N. Y. Evening Post. 


ibis 
LET US BE PATIENT. 


We my not host of heing safely anchored 
Before our faith be tried, 

Nor doubt the end, because some hope is cankered 
On which we much relied. 


We may not say that Heaven hath dealt unkindly 
When loved ones pass away ; 

We know Our Father ne'er «filicteth blindly, 
Though every hope decay. 


Let +s be gentle with each other, loving, 
Sharing our care aud bliss; 

Reproving gently, if at all reproving, 
What we may deem amiss. 


And if in earthly comforts Heaven hath blest us 
Above our fellow-men, 

We are its almoners; it hath possessed us 
That we may give again. 


Wealth give’h man no cause for haugt-ty carriage ; 
Love dwelleth not wi b greed; 

Uniess the bead +nd heart be j ined in marriage 
Then are we poor indeed. 


Let us be patient then if furtune favor, 
Or if it coldly frown ; 

For blest is he who calmer grows, and braver, 
However oft cust duwa. 
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True greatness is the ward of self-denial, 

And rivhteousness its sire ; 
Allied to these, it fears no eartbly trial, 

Nor seven-times hented fire. 
And thus we learn the uses of affliction, 

Thougb heavy be the cross; 
The soul, though daily led to crucifizion, 

Parts only witb its dross. 
Let us be trner to our intuition— 

God’s spoken word to man; 
And thus be lif-ed to our true position - 

In the Almighty plan. 

M. H. Cobb. 


———___--~~08 > 
From the Quarterly Review. 
PoMPFRIT. 
(Continued from page 236.) 


In the early part of this eentury, the exca- 
vations were allowed to la guish. No dis- 
coveries of any importance are recorded in the 
reports. ‘The authorities appear to have con- 
fined themselves to preserving seme of the 
most important buildings already uncovered, 
and to keepiny them free from rubbish. The 
grass had been allowed to grow in the streets 
and in the deserted ruins The remains were 
so ill guarded that frequent complaints are 
made «f robberies of interesting objects. Few 
strangers of distinction appear to have visited 
Pompeii in those unsettled times. In the 
records of March, 1806, Prinee Joseph Bona- 
parte is mentioned as a visitor; and it ia duly 
noted that he generously bestowed two louis- 
d‘ors and forty eight carlini on the soldiers 
who had the custody of them. 

Tn the same year the intelligent minister of 
Murat. Saliceti, gave some impulse to the 
work, by undertaking excavations at his own 
expense; but his success does not seem to 
have encouraged him to persevere, for the ex- 
periment was soon discontinued, as we are 
told, “a motivo di maneanza di denar.” In 
the government excavations only eight men 
were emp'oyed, and even these did not receive 
their pay. Itis hinted that there was ¢ nse- 
quently much difficulty in keeping them at 
their work. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, the 
exeavations were carried on with more activ- 
ity. The king and the queen frequently 
visited them, and the superintendent always 
contrived to have a good crop of antiquities 
ready fur ‘he royal party. The reperts of the 
discoveries now began to excite greut interest 
throughout Europe. The rains of Pompeii 
Were amongst the principal objects which 
attracted the stream of travellers flowing to 
Italy after the Peace. The visits of persons. 
of distinetion are frequently recorded in the 
journals, When any such appeared at Naples, 
they were usually honored by a sy ecial “seavo.” 
The presence of the Princess of Wales and of 
Canova are specially noted, and that of many 
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crowned heads and royal personages from dif. | have been to des‘roy, as far as they could ven- 


ferent parts of Europe. 

In October of 1818 we find the record of 
a somewhat curious discovery. Two soldiers 
of the guard of veterans, whose duty it was 
to take care of the excavated monuments,—a 
duty, by the way, which they very ill per- 
formed, as frequent complaints of robberies 
and of the defacement of paintings still occur 
in the official reports,—were walking on the 
ancient walls of the city, when they were 
startled by a fox. The animal took refuge in 
a smull secret staircase leading into a subterra- 
nean passage beneath the walls, through which 
the Pompeian garrison is supposed to have 
issued when intending to surprise an enemy 
investing the town. Our two gallant veterans, 
it is declared, did not hesitate to follow, fo.wcing 
their way through the rubbish into a vaulted 
chamber. Instead of fiuding the fox they 
discovered parts of a bronzed figure, of beau- 
tiful workmanship, lying among human skulls 
and bones. These fragments proved to belong 
to a statue of Apollo, other parts of which 
hfid in the previous year been taken out of a 
cistern in the centre of the town, and a mile 
distant from the walls. Still the left arm and 
leg were wanting. These were found shortly 
after, amongst a mass of fragments which had 
been collected during former ex.-avations, and 
placed in a magazine. -The whole statue was 
thus restored, and is now one of the chief 
treasures of the Royal Muse»m. This dis 
covery shows that befure the towo was over- 
whelmed, the inhabitants had attempted to 
carry off many of their most precious things. 
It is probab‘e that this bronze sta:ue had been 
thrown down and broken up for the sake of 
the metal. Those who sought to bear part of 
it away had endeavored to escape by the secret 
per They had found the concealed ou:- 
et leading into the open country already 
blocked up by the pumice stones. They re- 
traced their steps; but the entrance hid in 
the meanwhile been clused against them and 
they perished miserably. These little episodes 
in the excavations give a singular iaterest to 
the buried ruins. They bring before us in a 
vivid manner the horrors uf the catastrophe, 
and clironicle, as it were in a book, the eveuts 
of that fa al day. ; 

In 1821, the Austrians had occupied the 
Neapulitan States They were not less merci 
less :o the treasures of P mpeii than they 
have ever been tv other monuments of Italian 
genius. One of the. principal causes of the 
inte.se and unquenchable hatred of the Ital- 
jans against their former oppressors arises 
from the contempt which the Austrians have 
shown for these great works of art which are 
the pride and glory of the Italian people. The 


policy of the Ausirians in Ltaly appears to 























ture, all traces and memory of the former 
greatness and prosperity of the country which 
they held in subjection,—as if by such means 
they could trample out the traditions of the 
past, which had for generations forme! the 
only hereditary wealth of the Italian nation. 
They quartered their soldiers in the fresco- 
painted chapels and town-halls; tur ned the 
convents, full of the marvels of art, into sta- 
bles and military magazines; and _ billeted 
their uncouth and filthy Croats in the lordliest 
mansions, where the most splendid furniture 
and the richest decorations of the Italian 
classic age served for firewood, or were wan- 
tonly destroyed. It is singular that a govern- 
ment boasting of its refinement and civilization, 
and not iosensible, porth of the Alpe; to the 
influence of the fine arts and to the good opi- 
nion of Europe. should have committed this 
egregious blunder in Italy. In the journals 
of the excavations at Pompeii we have such 
entries as this: “ June 30 (1821). Yesterday 
a party of Austrian soldiers in garrison at 
Torre dell’ Annunziata, having penetrated 


into various parts of this royal domain, com- 
mitted serious impertinences (elle serie im- 


pertinenze). Amongst other things they 


broke in pieces a fine amphora of terra cotta, 


and even threw down the columns which 


formed the peristyle of the ancient public 


edifice, supposed to be a Lyceum, and were 
connected with the Temple of Isis.” 


During the reign of the Bourbons, the prin- 
cipul object of these who had the care of the 
ruins seems to have been to make sufiicient 
diseoveries of interest to attract strangers. and 
thus to increase the resources of the establish- 
ment and of the State. Nothing was done 
for the real love of art, or in that liberal 
spirit which should characterize it. The ex- 
cavations at Pompeii, like everything else in 
the kingdom, became a vehicle for jobbery and 
public robbery. ‘They were given over to 
such persons as were able to bribe those about 
the king, or eould command influence at 
court,—at one time to a favorite scene p»inter. 
The object was to make as much as possible 
out of them. Strangers were only allowed to 
visit them under the most stringent regula- 
tions. ‘To draw, to copy, or even to take the 
roughest notes, wis strictly forbidden. The 
mere traveller was not even allowed to make 
from the ruins a hasty sketch of the beantiful 
scenery which surrounds them. tt was only 
when a painting or an cbject of interest had 
been discovered for some years that, after 
going through all manner of forms, and wait- 
ing many a day, the archzologist or the artist 
could obtain permission to make a drawing of 
it. ‘These illiberal rules were extended to the 
collectiuus in the Museum. No one was 
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exempt from them, except the small knot of 
persons who had obtained the exclusive privi- 
lege of publication, aud who looked upon it as 
a pruftable monopoly. Even Sir W. Gell. 
whose first work on Pompeii had done so much 
to call attention to the ruins aud to make them 
known to the most profitable of visitors at that 
time, the English, and who, himself a resident 
at Naples, was ever ready to open his rich 
portfolis and his valuable cvllectiovs and 
library to students of all nations, was not al 
lowed to execute drawings for the second 
series of his work,—the importation and sale 
of which were actually interdicted under a 
heavy penalty. It was only by stealth that he 
succecded in obtaining his illustrations, and in 
preserving the record of many valuable monu- 
ments which have since perished. 

As in every other public d+ partment of Na- 
ples, a crowd of huvgry hangers on fed upon 
the traveller. The principal ruins were kept 
under Jock and key by one of these harp‘es, 
who pounced upon the visitor, and exterted a 











cclumns and two pilasters of the Corinthian 
vider, painted red. Between the columns was 
a pavement in colored mosaic, m presenting 
the course of the Nile. 


Various Egyptien animals, a crocodile, a 


hippopotamus, an ichneumon, and many gay 
birds flouting op the stream, typified the river. 


' 


This was the antechamber to the rich peristyle 


in which the pavement was firmed by the 
yreat mosaic. prubably the most important work 
of this nature preserved to us trem the an- 
cients. 
and barbarians who, from their costume, may be 


Its subject is a battle between Greeks 


presumed to be Persians, or of some cther 
Oriental race. A youtbful warrior, clothed in 
Greek armor, his head bare, charges with his 
couched spear through a mass of fighting men 
in flowing garments and lofty beaddresses. He 
seeks to reach an Kastern king, who sits on a 
high chariot. We reeegnize in the two, Alex- 
ander and Darius; and the tattle may be one 
of tho-e great victories which decided the fate 
of the Eastern world. The mosaic is of the 
finest execution. 


fee before he would open the gate. Of course 
they rubbed every one alike. Some of the 
most interesting oljccts discovered in the | natural stone, and are most skilfully and artist 
ruius were stolen by the guardians themselves, jically laid. It is highly probable that this 
and wre sold to those who supplied the various | mosaic is a copy of some well-known picture of 
public and private museums in Europe. Many | antiquity, Greek or Roman. So elaborate and 
of the choice-t specimens of ancient art in the|in portant a design could searcely have been 
valuxble collection of the Greek and Roman| made for a pavement, for which it scems but 
antiquities brought together by Sir W. Tem | ill adapted. Moreover, we can trace in it an 
pe, long our minister at Naples, and so munifi | attempt to imitate, in very inadequate mate- 
cent!y bequeathed by him to the British nation. | rials, the peculiar qualities of a picture. Asa 
were obtained from dealers, who openly offered | work of art it is of great value, as affording 
the plundered property for sale. It was even | the best insight we possess into the know!edge 
Suspected that the government officials them-jand proficiency attained by the ancients in 
selves shared in the profit. painting. Not that there is any reason to 
During this period, however, many precious | doubt that a people so skilled in two of the 
discoveries were made. Probably the most re-| highest branches of art, in hrehitecture and 
watkuble was that, in 1831, of the great|sculpture, should have been deficient in the 
mosaic, supposed to represent the battle of|third. But, owing to the far more perishable 
Jesus, forming the pavement of a chamber in| nature of pictures, no great work of thut class 
the so-called house of the Faun. This was|has reached us. We ean only judge of the 
one of the most charming residences in Pom- | perfection attained by the ancients in painting 
peii, and, no doubt, belonged to a man of|through very imperfect copies, or by the still 
wealth and rare taste. It had suffered from | less satisfactory means of written descriptions. 
the first earthquake. Its owner was repairing| Worthy of particular remark in this battle- 
it when the eruption took place. The remains| scene are the admirable grouping and expres- 
of more ancient frescoes may be detected |sion of the figures, the spirit of the composi- 
under the newly-executed paintings. Piles of|tion, the correct drawing, the knowledge of 
bricks, i long fricze in terra-cotta, covered | foreshortening, and the just application of the 
with stucco bas-reliefs representing Nereids | laws of light and shade. Even these qualities 
' riding on sea monsters, and a large collection | ean give but a faint idea of the beauty of the 
of various marbles for the pavements, were | original, of which this pavement was probably 
found in the house ready for use. In the| one of many reproductions. 
midst of a courtyard, surrounded by a portico,| This mosaic appears to have been injured by 
there had been a flower-garden ; in its centre | the first earthquake, and it was under rej air 
stood a graceful marble fountain; at the four|when the great eruption overwhelmed the 
corners were placed vases and statues. Qpen-|town. It has suffered further injury by long 
ing upon this garden was a small chamber, the | exposure after its discovery, and by its subse- 
entrance to which was formed by two elegant | quent transfer to the Museum at Naples. 


The te-sere are all, we believe, cut from 
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Several other mosaic pavi ments of courid- 
erable merit xnd many 10ums ornamented with 
elepant } ainted decora:iuns, were discpvered in 
this house, which forms a block or * island,” 
as is technicatly called, Le ween ivur streets. 
Only two human ekeletous were found in it, 
thure of an vic man and a girl, who had taken 
refuge in an oven near the kitchen. ‘Lhey 
were probably servants who had been If in 
charge of tle houre whilst their muster and 
his tawily had wisely taken to flight at the 
commencement of the eruption, carrying with 
them iheir u.0-t valuable property. But ove 
of those tuuclang littie episodes which are so full 
of interest aud givea lively reality to Pompeii, 
is cvunected with the house of the Faun. ‘The 
skeletuv of a duve was found in a niche over- 
looking the garuen. Like the sentry, who still 
stovd as if in watch and ward at the city gate, 
she had been true to her duty tu the last; sie 
had sat in her nest whilst the burnivg shower 
fell around, and bencath her was the egg which 
coutained the tiny boncs of her yet unborn 
young one. 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE POISONS.—NO. ITI. 


There are various plants known amongst us 
that are net only poisonous when administered 
intervaliy, but when applied externally, often 
prcduce serivus consequences. ‘The most viru- 
lent of these is the Khus Venenata, or Poison 
or Swawp Suwach. 

It is mostly found growing in swampy 
shady places, irom ten to fifteen feet bigh, and 
is cuu:mon throughout most sections of the 
country. In geueral appearance it resembles 
the more common varieties of suwach, but may 
be easily distinguished from them by, its nau- 
seous swell, and by the culor of its seed pani- 
cles, which are of a yellowish geen. On ac 
count of the beauty of its smooth, shining foli 
age ut ull seasuns, and of its ulmost unparallel- 
ed splendor in the autumn, from the time the 
leaves begin to change until they drop off with 
the first ijrust, it is one cf the wost beautiful 
emall trees known, and would deserve a place 
in every colicction of ornamental shrubbery, if 
it were not for its deleterious character. 

Every part of this shrub is poisonous in a 
high degree, to most persons, either by the 
touch or smell, but those of irritable or unsta- 
bie hubits are most susceptible to its attacks. 
In about 48 heurs after coming in contact with 
it, inflammation appears on the skin, followed 
soon alter by swall pustules on the inflamed 

arts, accompanied with almost intolerable 
itching and burning. An application of a solu- 
tion ot burax is said to be an excellent remedy 
when applied early. 


Another puisonous variety of the same genus 
is the Rhus Radicans, commonly known as 
Poison Vive, or Poison Oak, or Pviron Ivy, 
growing from 40 to 50 f et high, attaching it- 
relf by root-like processes emauat.ng trim the 
stem, to old fences, trees, &c., which it often 
euvelopes in its drapery of dark green. The 
tuuch or the smoke trom its burning is often 
very dleterious to many persons, though not so 
universally as the preceding species. 

There is a plaut often mistaken for the Poi- 
son Vine, which it very much resembles, grow- 
ing to about the sume height, aud attaching it- 
self to simiar objects. This is the Virginia 
Creeper, or Five kinger, botanically the Ampe- 
lopsis Hederacea. Both plants bave comp und 
leaves, but may always be distinguished by the 
furmer having but three leaficts, while the lat- 
ter has five; and also by its attaching itself by 
useavs of tendrils like the grape vive, in con- 
vection wih the rvot-like processes. It is free 
from aby poisuLous properties, and is some- 
times transplanted as au ornawental climber ; 
its rampant growth and bexutitul foliage, espe- 
cially in the autumn, making it a desirable 
plaut for that purpose. 

When the dew is upon the common garden 
Parsnip, it is inimical to many persons, and 
the juice of the plaut when externally applied 
is fully as deleterious as the P.-isou Ouk or Ivy, 
and should be carefully guarded against by all. 
‘here is no species of Parsnip indigencus to 
this country; and the plaut kvown as the 
“Wild Paisuip,” will be foun. upon compari- 
son tu be identical with the cuitivated variety. 

Quakertown, 5th mo., 1864. M. 

sisi anita 


THE CORK. 


There are few things ia common daily and 
manifold use, of which is so little known as 
cork. Some think it isakind «f a bark and 
grows in the woods, others, that it grows under 
water like the sponge, and we have even heard 
the belief expressed, that corks grew on trees 
like plums aud pears. It is an article indispen- 
sable tou every household—is used in cellar and 
kitchen, and fuund in every sick room; drug- 
gists, chemists, and liquor dealers consume 
great quautities; it is used by nearly all me- 
chanics, forms part of the manulacture of 
various articles of clothing, such as hats apd 
shoes for winter; lastly, fishermen use it for 
their seinee, and it preserves our lives when in 
danger on the water. Does not such an useful, 
so versatile an article, which has no substitute 
nor ever will have, deserveto be known better? 

The cork tree, or cork oak, guercus suber, be- 
longs in botany to the same class as the rest of 
the oaks, bears acorns, and only differs from 
them by giving less shade and looking less 
fresh, owing to its bark being clipped so often. 
This baik is the cork wood, and out of it the 
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corks are cut. It was known and much nade 
use of by the old Greeks and Romans. 

In modern literature, even in geographies 
and travelling guides describing all the peéuli- 
arities of a country, the cork tree is never 
mentioned. On the steamer going over to 
Kurope, I made the acquaintance of a Spaniard, 
from near Madrid, who did not know that the 
cork yrew in Spxin; and in the railroad cars 
from Cadiz to Sevilie, I conversed freely with 
a gentleman from ‘‘ordova, who had travelled 
and seen and knew a great many things, but 
never heard of such a thing as a cork forming 
a branch of trade aud growing and being man. 
ufactured in Spain. 

This wonderful tree only grows in Europe, 
in Spain, Portugal and Sicily, and to some ex- 
tent in parts of suu'bern France, and also in 
Africa near Bone, Algiers. All efforts to trans- 
plant it to our cuuutry to parts of the same 
geographical and terrestrial eonditien, have 
proved futile. lt hus wn aceommodating way of 
growivg best and producing the fiaest cork in 
the most sterile ground. So it is seen in the 
Pyrenees on the tup of mountains between 
nothing but rocks and stones. ‘The acorn is 
planted, and after the sapling has grown into a 
tree of alout five inches diameter, say after 
ten yeurs more or less, it is for the first time 
stripped of its park, but not more than two 
feet trom the ground. The stuff obtained is 
good for nothing wud is called “the savage.” 


of an inch wide, us the first year knows of no 
impediment and pressure, »1d thus the bark 
zrows most, the space between the next years 
is smaller and so on up to the lest, which, if 
the bark is between twelve and fifteen years 
old, dwindles down to a line. In fertile bot- 
toms or plains the bark is often fit to be strip- 
ped after five or six years, is thicker than the 
one raised on the mountains of double age, but 
the quality is very inferior. The best cork 
wood grows in Cataluna, Spain, io the province 
of Gerona, and it is, at present, almost excla- 
sively from any other wood, used for cham- 
p»gne corks, and the prefercnce given to it in 
that quarter ought to be decisive. The mouth 
of a champagne bottle is a little over half an 
inch wide, and the cork popping forth, fally 
1} inch in diameter, must certainly be soft and 
subtle to admit such pressure by machines. 
The manufactured cork forms the main ex- 
port article of Cataluna and amounts to mil- 
lions in the ycar, but the exportation of the 
cork wood is prohibited by law since man 
years, when the English bought up all the wood 
they could get hold of, und to such an extent, 
that the native cork-cutters had no more wood 
to work on. A riot ensued and the Govern- 
ment made the law prohibiting export. Since 
the manufacture of champagee has assumed 
such enormous dimensions (over twenty mil- 
lions of bottles are put up every year), the 
Catalonian wood has steadily risen in price and 


After anoth:r eight or ten years it is stripped { costs now double to what it did ten years ago; 
again, and this time doublé the former leng h | what formerly sold at three cents of our money 
from the root, and so successively until forty | for twelve ounces (the Spanish pound), is 
years of age, when it is stripped from the rout | scarce at present at six and eight cents. All 
to where the branches begin to expand, where | the proprietors of forests have become rich, a 
the bark is always of the finest quality here-| great number of exporting houses have made 
after. The second yrowth is little better than | fortunes in corks, while the swall manufacturer 
the first, it is us.d fo~ seines and other rough | has to sell at the same price as formerly, and 
purposes, but the third commences to be goud. | the only way of extricuting himself is to deteri- 
For this reason so little is planted, as it takes | orate the qualities. What was formerly thrown 


nearly fifty years before the tree yields a full 
crop, but once in operation the tree lasts centu- 
ries. It is the greatest dividend-paying prop- 
erty on earth, as it wants no looking after, no 
nursing, Only to be clipped every ten years. 
The cork is stripped to what is called “la 
camisa,” the shirt of the tree, a tender sort of 
second bark, which is blood red, and if split 
open or pargly cut, causes the whole tree to die 
eff. This Ped color lasts about ten months, 
after which exposure and the growth within 
thicken and strengthen the bark, and after a 
year or two it assamesa rough and furrowed 
grey-brown appearance. The crop is made on 
an average every ten years, the bark growing in 
thickness less every year, and after it is strip- 
ped, the thickness plainly indicates the age by 
fine lines, running pavallel with each other, a 
line euch year. The space between the 
outer bark and the first line is often a quarter 


away, is now manufactured into a low grade of 
yoods, and what was «nce secoud quality, is 
now considered and sold as first. The propri- 
etors have become weslthy from poor laboring 
men, for fifty years ago the world at large was 
not so thirsty as it is now, very few corks were 
used, and their lands unfit for agriculture, 
worth almost nothing; they now have every- 
thing their own way, in every instance exact 
cash down, take only gold in payment, and only 
whole ounce pieces of full weight at that; some 
give the mavufacturers, who buy on the spot 
and often come from a distance, something to 
eat ; others do not, but all compel such buyers, 
who live on the Mediterrauean shore, to bring 
plenty of fish along with them. The cork- 
wood is sold by cords, at sight as we might 88Y ; 
formerly the proprietors heaped up liberally, eo 
that the buyers often obtained a bargain. 
While now a-days, if there is any difference or 
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a mistake made, it is eertain to turn out iv 
favor uf the selier. 
(To be concluded). 


Srrrits oF TurrPENTINE.—Sometime ago, 
we cailed attention to the practicability of man- 
ufacturing spirits of turpentine from the pitch 
pine trees iu the North, so as to reduce its pre- 
sent enurmous cost. We see by the Scientific 
American, that great efforts are being made in 
various parts ot the Northern States to man- 
ufucture it, and that excellent publication ex- 
plaius the way in which it is dune, as fulluws : 

“The method of procuring pitch from the 
pine irees of North Carolina, is to chop a box 
or p»cket in the trunk of the tree. A dong- 
blaied axe is used, the lower lip of the box is 
made loiizovtal, with a deeper portion in the 
rear, and the upper surface is inclined; the box 
holding from one to three piuts. From one to 
three buxes are wade in a tree, according to its 
size. ‘The boxes are cut during. the winter, 
and the pitch begius to flow about the middle 
of March. A thin shaving of wood must be 
takeu from the top of the box once in eizht or 
ten days, sv us to expose a fre-h surface. The 
sap is cullected by means of ladles, irom the 
buxes as they become filled, aud deposited in 
barrels. ‘The spirits of turpentine is obtained 
by distilling the pitch in stills similar to those 
used fur disulling ardent spirits. The article 
may be purified by a second distillation with 
caustic suda ur potash.” 








: PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 

Frour axp Meat.—Sales of supertine Flour at 
$7 50, extra at $8 25. Penna. and Ubio family at 
$8 25 avd $8 37 per barrel, aud fancy at $10. Small 
gaies io the trade from $7 25 up to $9 75 for com- 
mou and fancy. Last sales of Rye Flour $7 25, 
and of Coro Meal at $5 75 for Peunsylvania, and 
$6 25 fur Braudy wine. 

Grain.—Sules of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$1 95 a 2 Ov per bushel,and white at from $2 05 to 
214. Rye ranges from $1 57 to $1 60. Corn—Yel. 
low is firm at $1 50 a1 51 afloat. Oats are un- 
chan .ed—sules of Penna. at 85 a 86 cts. Last sales 
of Penoa. Bariey at $1 25a 1 40,and of Mult at 
gl 6ua 1 65. , 








EDA COTTAGE,—Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
is uvw opou for the ree ption of visitors. Terms, $1 ..00. 
6th mv. 25, 1864.—2m. vpf. Groroe CHANDLER. 


O RENT :—Seven rooms, being part of a house, 926 North 
T tleventh Street, abuve Poplar. Partof the rent taken out 
in beard tor one lady. Friends family preferred. Possession 
given sevenih mo. lith, 1804. Please call immediately. 

6th mo. 23, lSut.—1t pfwo. var. 











IGHLAND DELL BOARDING HOUSE. This House is now 
upen to receive summer boarders. It is Leautituily located 


‘on a -pur of the Blue Mountains, three miles from the Delaware 


Water Uap, two miles from Stroudsburg Station. For health aod 
fine scenery it is unsurpassed. Liveries attached. 
For further iufurmaiion, apply to— 
Cuagtes Foutse, Proprietor, 
Stroudsburg, Mourve Co., Pa. 
Conveyance to and from Stroudsburg daily. 
6 mo, 4, 1864.—pfwo. 





‘UMMER BOARDING. Several boarders can ~ * accommo 
«) dated at Concord, Delaware Count: , on the |° “') .elphia and 
Baltimore Central K. R , twenty miles westof ku! wceriphia, The 
locality is healthy and delightful. building ae aly new; rooms 
cuinfortabie and well ventilated. Liveries attached 
Apply to JOBEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
Conccrdville, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Reference, B. C. Hornor, 1106 Arch street. 
6mo. 15, 2t. 


NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHUOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys; situated on the Cross- 
wicks Rvad, three miles from Bordeutown, N. J. 
The forty-eighth (48) sessivn of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of 5th month, 1864, 
and continue tweniy weeks. 
TERMS, $70; one-balf pxyable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. 
For further particulars address, 
Henry W. Rineway, 
Crosswick’s P. O., Burlington cuunty, N. J. 
4th mo. 9, ’64—3m. 


‘ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 

4 , > 

4 Pa., for Boys aud Yousxe Mes. 

Gro. A. Newsotn, Principal. 

Summer Session of 12 weexs, wi!! commence the 
llth of 4th month, 1864. For Circulars address the 
Principal, Kenneit Square P. U., Chester county, Pa. 

A few Summer Boarders will be accommodated 
during 7th and 8th mon hs. G. A. N. 

4th mooth 16, 1864.—4f. 





Oy RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 
1 two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
ularge ball on the first fluur, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good gardeo, and 
suffi.ient stabling. There is alsv a large school- 
house convenient to the ‘dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neigtborhood good, and 
couvevient to places of wor. hip, schouls, siores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsingtou, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philuda. and 
Trenton Railroad at Mur:isville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daiiy muil and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
und either by the year or as « summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants, For particulars address 
eituer of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esgnezer Hanor, near the premises. 
WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES RK. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 

Edgewood, Bucks Uo., Pa. 


3d mo. 19, 64.—+f. 


. ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Pubighers, Book- 
« Sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 
South Sixth Street, Philada. Also, Manufacturers 
of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 
Books, aud Foulke’s Alwanac.—3d mo. 12, ’64. tf. 








TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on band » good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to bave the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—ly. 
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